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The Influence Previous Knowl- 
edge Reading Ability 


JEANNE CHALL 


current literature the teaching reading empha- 


sizes the importance experience factor reading 
ability. Reading experts point out that the meaning 
reader gets from printed page depends upon the meaning 
brings it. other words, should expect that the more 
reader already knows about particular subject, the better 
will able read and understand written materials it. 
The writer had opportunity test this principle 
operated the reading health-education materials. read- 
ing test, Health Paragraph Test,’ was administered approxi- 
mately one hundred children each, Grades and VIII. 
consisted fifteen passages health, with particular emphasis 
tuberculosis. The fifteen passages were different for both 
grades. Correlations between the scores the Health Para- 
graph Test and the Stanford Reading Test were .72 for Grade 
and .76 for Grade VIII. Reliability coefficients for the 
Health Paragraph Test, obtained correlating the scores 
the odd paragraphs with the scores the even paragraphs, 


were .90 for Grade and .86 for Grade VIII. Four 


choice questions followed each passage. The questions 
arranged test the reader’s ability generalize, recall 
detail, and infer. 

test what the readers already knew about tuberculosis, 
true-false test eight items, called “What You Know 
about Tuberculosis?” was administered the pupils both 
grades immediately before they read the health paragraphs. 
experience previous knowledge factor reading abil- 


Health Paragraph Test and “What You Know about Tuberculosis?” are 
both included “Graded Reading Paragraphs Health Education,” Jeanne Chall, 
1947. unpublished Master’s thesis, file the library Ohio State University. 
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ity, should expect that the pupils who had the better scores 
the tuberculosis information test would have the better 
scores the Health Paragraph Test, and, conversely, that 
those who had the poorer marks the tuberculosis information 
test would have the lower scores the Health Paragraph Test. 

When began compare the results the information 
test with the scores the reading test (Health Paragraph 
Test), found that were handicapped. comparison 
made correlating the scores both tests was ruled out 
because the small range scores the information test. 

could show, however, that the group pupils who 
made the high scores the tuberculosis information test also 
were the ones who scored higher the Health Paragraph 
Test, should know that possibly the better previous 
edge concepts contributed the better reading scores the 
Health Paragraph Test. Following this line thought, 
decided use the method comparing the mean scores the 
good and poor groups pupils within particular 


method involves the following steps. The pupils 
within class are ranked the basis their scores 
“criterion” test. Each pupil’s score the “other” test listed 
next his score the criterion test. The means for the upper 
and lower per cent the distribution are computed both 
tests. the mean score the “other” test significantly 
higher for the upper group than for the lower group, can 
usually conclude that some relationship exists between the 
two 

proceeded rank the pupils within Grades and VIII 
separately the basis their scores the tuberculosis test, 
from the highest the lowest scores. When marked off 
the upper and lower per cent, found that the break 
would rather arbitrary because there were too many scores 
the tuberculosis information test which were alike. Making 
break the upper and lower per cent the distribution 
would leave behind many pupils who had the same scores 
those with each cent group. 


similar method was used Harlan Shores, “Skills Related the Ability 
Read History and Science,” Journal Educational Research, XXXVI (April, 1943), 
585-87. 

Following Shores, used the upper and lower per cent. was found 
Truman Kelley the most efficient division: “The Selection Upper and Lower 
Groups for Validation Test Items,” Journal Educational Psychology, XXX (Janu- 
ary, 
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The information test was found inadequate for use 
the criterion for ranking the pupils. Instead, used the 
Health Paragraph Test the criterion and ranked the pupils 
according their scores this test, from the highest the 
lowest. The corresponding tuberculosis score for each pupil 
was listed next his Health Paragraph Test score. 

The following sample the distribution pupils 
Grade when ranked the basis their Health Paragraph 
Test scores: 


cores 
Know about TB?” 


The mean scores for the upper and lower per cent this 
list were computed and compared. should, course, ex- 
pect that there would large and significant difference be- 
tween the scores the Health Paragraph Test, because within 
each grade there wide range reading ability. However, 
should not expect find significant difference between the 
means the upper and lower groups the tuberculosis in- 
formation test unless there was some relationship between 
these two tests. 

Table gives the means the upper and lower groups 
both tests, for Grades and VIII. The differences between 
the means the upper and lower groups the Health Para- 
graph Test are, course, very large and significant beyond 
the cent level Such difference was expected, since 
used the Health Paragraph Test for ranking the pupils. How- 
ever, also found that the mean scores the tuberculosis in- 
formation test for the upper per cent were higher than the 
mean scores for the lower per cent. The differences the 
means are numerically small for both grades. Could these dif- 
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ferences attributed chance occurrence? test whether 
such differences could occur chance alone, applied the 
test for significance between the means.* The are listed 


TABLE 


STANDARD 


MEAN 


Upper Lower Upper Lower 


(1) 


Grade VI— 
Health Paragraph 
Test scores. 
What You 
about 
Grade VIII— 
Health Paragraph 
What You Know 
about Tuberculosis ....... 


35.150 


5.800 4.900 


54.560 35.200 24.2603* 


6.720 6.080 


Significant beyond the cent level. 

Significant cent level. 

Table They are significant the cent level. This 
shows that the higher means obtained each grade the 
upper group the tuberculosis information test (when ranked 
the basis the scores the Health Paragraph Test) cannot 
attributed chance alone. Such differences between means 
would occur chance only five times out one hundred. 
therefore feel confident stating that when the individuals 
class are ranked the basis their scores the Health Para- 
graph Test, the upper per cent, group, will also sig- 
nificantly better the tuberculosis test than the lower 
per cent. 

The data Table indicate that the pupils rating high 
the Health Paragraph Test are almost certain, group, 
superior their performance the tuberculosis test also. 
group having low scores the Health Paragraph Test will 
just certain inferior the tuberculosis informa- 
tion test. From this can infer that some basic skill meas- 


Lindquist, F., Analysis Educational Research. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1940. 97. 
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ured both tests—in this instance, probably the superior 
knowledge tuberculosis concepts. 

TABLE 


STANFORD GRADE EQUIVALENTs CRITERION 


STANDARD 


MEAN 
DEVIATION 


Upper Lower 


Upper Lower 
Grade VI— 

Stanford grade 

equivalents .......... 8.675 817 

What You Know 

about 5.600 5.000 1.281 
Grade VIII— 

Stanford grade 

equivalents ......... 11.384 6.416 

What You Know 

about 6.560 6.240 -943 


19.2789* 


1.0996 


Significant beyond cent level. 


OULD sure, however, that the high scores the in- 
formation test would not with high scores any other 
not say that both tests were function intelli- 
gence and that almost all tests taken these pupils would show 
that high scores one test would with high scores the 
other? could control intelligence, should much 
more certain that the higher scores the tuberculosis informa- 
tion test were actually related the higher scores the Health 
Paragraph Test. were unable test this hypothesis because 
the intelligence quotients were not available for the pupils 
tested. did have the scores general reading test 
(Stanford) for the pupils Grades and VIII. ranked 
the pupils the basis their performance this reading 
test, would also find significant differences between the 
scores the upper and lower groups the tuberculosis 
information test? 

proceeded rank the individuals within Grades 
and VIII the basis their reading-grade equivalents from 
the Stanford Reading Test. before, they were ranked from 
highest lowest. Each pupil’s information score was listed 
next his reading-grade equivalent. Means for the upper 
and lower groups were again computed. The results are given 


Table 
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The means the upper groups for both grades the 
Stanford test are, course, significantly higher than the means 
the lower groups. The means the upper groups the 
tuberculosis information test are somewhat larger than the 
means the lower groups. But this time they are not signifi- 
cantly different, when the test applied. For both Grades 
and VIII, such differences means could occur chance 
alone about thirty times out one hundred. cannot there- 
fore state, did before, for the groups ranked according 
their Health Paragraph Test scores, that the superior scores 
the Stanford test with superior scores the tuberculosis 
information test. 

The fact that for both Grades and VIII the differences 
the mean scores the upper and lower groups the tuber- 
culosis information test are significant when the pupils are 
ranked the basis the health-paragraph scores and not sig- 
nificant when ranked the basis the Stanford scores, gives 
more confidence that our original hypothesis correct—that 
the greater knowledge some general concepts tuberculosis 
results better comprehension reading materials health 
and tuberculosis. Since the correlation coefficients between the 
Stanford grade equivalents and the scores the Health Para- 
graph Test were relatively high (.72 for Grade and .76 for 
Grade VIII), can even more confident stating that 
more knowledge concepts tuberculosis contributes better 
reading materials tuberculosis. 


findings resulting from this small experiment are not 
assumed conclusive. fact, they are meager proof 
principle that has been accepted widely. The use experi- 
ence reading the elementary-school grades and the emphasis 
experience part reading readiness show the faith that 
reading experts have put the experience factor 
reading ability. 

The findings point the fact that the reading process is, 
sense, circle. read order gain experience, and 
yet get more out reading have more experience. 
How can keep the circle from becoming the proverbially 
vicious can work several points the same time. 
must continue, our reading programs, teach the read- 

page 
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The Readability Pamphlets 
International Relationships 
SIG GUCKENHEIMER 


ANSWER the question, How well qualified are the citi- 

zens the United States form judgments about 

study conducted Cornell University. the evaluation 
their data the investigators state 


that for sizable proportion the American public international 
affairs have very little reality. The psychological imminence world 
events varies enormously within the population. Despite the tremen- 
dous network newspapers, radio, magazines, and other educational 
media, only minority the people can considered actively conver- 
sant with contemporary world problems. fourth more the 
population are completely detached from these problems; they know 
nothing about them. Their world does not include foreign affairs. 


. . . . . . . . . . 


This detachment from events beyond the immediate concerns every- 
day living not question physical isolation from the sources cur- 
rent information. All but small fraction the adult population are 
reached regularly either radio newspapers, most cases both. 
The question rather one interest. For the most part, those Ameri- 
cans who are poorly informed world affairs are not motivated 


learn; they not avail themselves information which immediately 
hand.* 


interest note that the less educated not try 
inform themselves and show more attitudes fear. The report 
also states that relatively few Americans have thought 
through program foreign policy which they would like 
see their country 

The implication the survey that present the majority 
the American people are not position make decisions 
the realm foreign affairs based information and facts. 
The survey points out that lack motivation that 
responsible for the ill-preparedness our citizens. 

Educators have been aware this problem for long time. 
They have written about it, talked about it, and some have 
tried remedy the situation their teachings. While were 


Public Reaction the Atomic Bomb and World Affairs. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University, 1947. Part II, iv. 
Op. cit., Part iii. 
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still war, they began think the tasks the schools would 
have face the postwar world. For example, 1943 the 
Educational Policies Commission the National Education 
Association wrote: 


necessary develop the United States informed and aroused 
public opinion with reference the issues peace and international 
organization. This educational program should related similar 
programs the other United 


Numerous articles have appeared magazines and year- 
books since then, asking that the schools teach international 
relationships and that students learn about the United Nations. 
study for reconstruction the curriculum, Howard 
Wilson, then professor Harvard, wrote: 


Education has responsibility for acquainting citizens within the 
nation with the agencies for international action—their importance, their 
characteristics, their functions, and their achievements and failures.* 


Quotations this kind could multiplied. Much space has 
been given the current educational literature the problem, 
and all the writers agree that the teaching international 
understanding must have place the curriculum the ele- 
mentary well the secondary schools. 

How can teachers accomplish this help teachers, 
study outlines have been prepared boards education and 
training institutions. The National Education Association wrote 
its guide, Aids Teaching about the United Nations: 


Textbooks help American youth understand the new world 
the United Nations are the process preparation, but few are yet 
available. Other materials aid teachers America meeting the 
threefold opportunity described above, however, are abundant and 
accessible from many convenient 


The Board Education the City New York issued 
pamphlet, Better World, June, 1946, which contains sug- 
gestions for the presentation the topic for all school grades. 


National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. Education and the 
People’s Peace. Washington, C.: National Education Association, 1943. 13. 

Wilson, Howard “Postwar Education for International Understanding,” Ameri- 
can Education the Postwar Period: Curriculum Reconstruction. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1945. pp. (Forty-Fourth Yearbook the National Society for the 
Study Education, Part I). 

Aids Teaching about the United Nations. Washington, C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1946. 
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Another National Education Association pamphlet entitled 
Teaching about the United Nations. Others may have been 
published the meantime. These outlines list few books and 
charts, but mostly pamphlets. 


NTERNATIONAL relationships are matter current events. 
Since current events are subject steady change, they can- 
not taught adequately from textbooks alone. Teachers can 
lecture classes, show films, use the radio, but study 
effectively children must read. The question How 
well suited the needs the high-school students are the 
recommended materials? 

already stated, most the publications mentioned 
these educational agencies are pamphlets. They are published 
the Department State, the Information Service the 
United Nations, private organizations such the Public 
Affairs Committee, Incorporated, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, the American Association for the United Nations, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and others. 
might presumed that the pamphlets address the average 
reader. According the census 1940 the average American 
went school eight and one-half years. estimated that 
average reading ability about grade-level below this. 
Therefore, this material suitable for him, one would expect 
that high-school students would able use it. Can the 
average reader really understand the pamphlets? Can the 
elementary-school high-school student understand them? 

These are the questions with which this paper concerned. 
The writer assumed that most the pamphlets are beyond 
the comprehension the average citizen, they can contribute 
very little keeping him informed about important interna- 
tional issues. they are too difficult for the elementary-school 
high-school student understand, they cannot effec- 
tive learning instrument the schools. 

How can judge whether pamphlet can understood 
particular reading audience? The research readability 
can help setting objective scheme predict the 
comprehensibility reading materials. present there 
are several formulas available that help give good approxi- 
mation the reading difficulty materials. fact, was 
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connection with choosing adequate reading materials for the 
different school grades that the first readability studies were 


this study, the Dale-Chall formula was used predict 
the reading difficulty representative sample pam- 
phlets international affairs. This formula statistical device 
which enables one predict the reading-grade level which 
given piece written material can understood. based 
the relative number “unfamiliar” words and the 
average sentence length. The more words 
piece writing has, and the longer and more complex the sen- 
tences are, the more difficult read and understand. 
has been demonstrated that the Dale-Chall formula gives 
good prediction reading difficulty. 

The following table shows the results analyzing 
sample thirty-six pamphlets international affairs the 
formula. The grade-levels can interpreted follows: 


Grade 

Levels 

IX-X .........within the comprehension children whose general read- 
ing ability that the average ninth- tenth-grade 
child 

within the comprehension children the last two 
years high school 

materials 

very difficult materials—above the college level 


culty. Comfortable reading for specialists the field 


The following list shows the results the sampling and 
analysis: 


Pamphlets Average 
Published Reading 
Department State— Level 
Expansion World Trade and XVI+ 
The United States and the United 


Treasury Department— 


10. Anglo-American Financial 
Foreign Policy Association— 


XXVI (January, 1947), pp. 
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Pamphlets Average 
Published Reading 
Foreign Policy Association Level 
American Association for the United Nations— 
14. Statement the United States Proposed Trusteeship Agreement........ XVI+ 
15. The United States and the International Trusteeship System........... 
17. Draft International Bill Human 
19. The United Nations Charter and World XIII-XV 
Department Public Information the United Nations— 
24. Security Provisions the United Nations and the Covenant the 
26. International Economic and Social 
United Nations— 
29. The United Nations: International Court Justice.................. 
30. The United Nations: People and IX-X 
Public Affairs Committee, 


32. What Foreign Trade Means You 


Unesco Committee for International Reconstruction— 

National Education Association— 

Education and the People’s 


this table shows that per cent the reading 

material above the college level difficulty, 

per cent the senior—high-school level, and only per 

cent the high-school freshman level. None the pam- 

phlets analyzed was estimated within the comprehensicn 

students. None these pamphlets 
readable the average adult. 

not mean, course, that such readers would get 
meaning all from these pamphlets. But they are hard 
for the average high-school student that will not read them 
his own volition. 

The following example the sort writing that can 
found one the XVI+ pamphlets: 

The matter was brought again Yalta, and President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin agreed there that 
the principles and machinery trusteeship system established 
should apply only such those territories now held under mandate, 
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which might detached from enemy states result this war, 
might, trusteeship agreements, placed under it, and such 
other territories might voluntarily placed under the states 
responsible for their administration.’ 


This writer put ninety-six words one sentence, expressing 
four different ideas it. Such writing obviously makes the 
understanding these issues unnecessarily hard. Most the 
literature the Department State written this level. 
Here another example: 

Without questioning the urgent necessity economic and political 
action remove the economic and political causes misunderstanding, 
and without claiming paramount importance for direct attack upon 
the ignorance and the prejudices peoples, the Conference nevertheless 
accepted the basic principle its work the not unrevolutionary con- 
ception that possible for mankind, the use instruments pres- 
ent available, promote throughout the world the climate mutual 
understanding and mutual trust which, and which alone, the 
survival civilization would now seem 


some organizations succeed publishing pamphlets that 
are readable? From the table just given, the reader can see 
that the Public Affairs Committee has been successful writing 
pamphlets suitable for the last two years high school. But 
even they have not succeeded writing for the average citizen. 


THOSE who may inclined doubt the validity the 
results obtained readability formula, the following 
additional proof offered. test the validity the formula, 
thirty paragraphs approximately one hundred words each, 
taken from these materials and containing entire unit 
thought, were selected random and typed cards. Seven 
judges were asked sort the paragraphs according the grade 
levels for which they would suitable. Four the seven 
judges were teachers social studies and three were skilled 
the analysis reading materials. The latter, however, did not 
use statistical devices, but graded the paragraphs the basis 
judgment. The judges worked independently each other 


Ralph and Non-Self-Governing Territories the Charter 
the United Nations,” Organizing the United Nations. Washington, C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. (Department State Publication 2573). 

defenses Documents Relating Unesco. Part Washington, 
C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1946. (Department State Pub- 
lication 2457). 
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different times and localities. The following table gives the 
correlation between the judgment each expert and the pre- 
dictions obtained the application the Dale-Chall formula: 


Correlation 


Judge with Formula 


These correlation coefficients show clearly close agreement 
between each judge’s estimate grade-level difficulty and the 
prediction the formula. also took average the 
judges’ estimates grade-level difficulty and correlated this 
average judgment with the predictions the formula. The 
correlation coefficient was .86. 

What are the implications these findings? The reading 
levels indicated the readability formula were confirmed 
the difficulty ratings experts the field. Both estimations 
found that the pamphlets had average difficulty college 
level. All the pamphlets were above the junior—high-school 
level, which means that they are also above the reading level 
the average American adult. 

the young persons American schools are study cur- 
rent events, particularly issues connection with international 
understanding and relationships, materials which are their 
level understanding must provided. 


the pamphlets their present form are not only 

little value the average high-school student but, 
can assumed, they are not used teachers much such 
material should be. Teachers have heavy class loads and extra- 
curricular activities. Not only the reading the pamphlets 
time-consuming but, the teacher wants use the material, 
has simplify that his students can understand the facts 
and issues discussed therein. 

These pamphlets also contribute little the information 
the man the street. Even though there information 
available present about the number persons who read 
pamphlets, might permissible assume that discussion 
groups use them. The Cornell survey states that one person 
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out ten belongs organization which world affairs are 
discussed. Members such organizations are somewhat better 
informed than those who not belong; “but even among the 
members, one person seven appears poorly informed 
about world 

How can overcome this dilemma? know that pam- 
phlets are especially well suited the teaching current 
events since they are inexpensive and can replaced when 
new editions appear. But the pamphlets cannot easily 
understood the persons who need them, much time has been 
wasted. Can the pamphlets made more readable? Can they 
value students junior and senior high 
they written that they can understood the average 
adult? 

believe they can be. believe that the persons who 
write pamphlets foreign relations can follow the example 
set leading newspapers this country, some national 
health organizations, the Department Agriculture, 
advertising agencies, and the like, who have been sensitive the 
findings readability studies within the past few years. These 
organizations have become more conscious the persons for 
whom they are writing and have instituted some revolutionary 
changes the style their publications. Many leading news- 
papers, particular, have simplified their involved sentences, 
used shorter, more familiar words where possible, have used the 
personal approach, and have tried take the news out the 
realm abstraction and put into the concrete experiences 
John Doe. 

This what must done the pamphlets foreign 
relations. want dispel some the ignorance preva- 
lent today, must produce effective pamphlets inform the 
public. And before pamphlet can effective and informative, 
must first understood the reader. [Vol. XXVI, No. 


Cornell University, op. 113. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Honor Prophet 


and friends the College Education have 
cause for pride the fact that Teachers College, 


Columbia University, recently presented the Kilpat- 
rick Medal Professor Emeritus Bode for distinguished 
work philosophy educaion. Although Mr. Bode has 
taught and lectured many institutions, this college was his 
academic home from 1921 his retirement 1944. was 
here that his chief work was done. Thousands former stu- 
dents can testify the help gave them thinking their 
way through some the fundamental problems with which 
education must concerned. This particular former student 
and colleague happy include his own testimony. 

the occasion the award the medal, Kilpat- 
rick, professor emeritus Teachers College, said: “It 
deliberate opinion that the general quality work now being 
done the Ohio State school education second none 
this country, and further deliberate opinion that Professor 
Bode’s contribution there has been the greatest single factor 
bring about this high status.” This high tribute the col- 
lege from distinguished representative another institution, 
and the man from another eminent scholar and teacher 
the same field. 

this College Education distinguished for one thing 
more than another, probably the emphasis, not philoso- 
phy education subject, but the philosophical approach 
educational problems. their professional courses, our stu- 
dents are stimulated philosophize, that is, test hypotheses 
about curriculum method their consistency with the fun- 
damental purposes the school and with what known about 
the nature the learner and the educative process. Thanks 
Mr. Bode and those influenced him, the college com- 
mitted this way working. 

who now have responsibility for the work the college 
should continue utilize the philosophical method which Mr. 
Bode employed brilliantly. But this not enough: need 
improve other aspects our program. Among other things, 
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should provide for our students better general education, 
more effective training the use scientific methods deal- 
ing with educational problems, and improved field experience. 
doing such things, can best honor the prophet his 
own country. 


Well-Founded Faith 


the chief obstacles success education, particu- 
larly general education, the difficulty getting valid 
tests the effectiveness our procedures. rule, 
not know whether the experiences our pupils have under 
our direction are effective, except formal and limited sense. 
The objective education not enable pupils pass essay 
examinations, make good scores standard achievement tests, 
recall information response oral quizzing, participate 
effectively class discussion. The objective is, should be, 
help the students live more effectively, not only the class- 
room and laboratory and the playground, but the out-of- 
school community and citizens after school days are over. 
Most school marks and personnel procedures are based the 
behavior the pupil school; only rarely behavior out- 
of-school affairs seriously considered counseling him and 
appraising his achievement. 

Moreover, cannot sure what any pupil’s adult 
behavior will like. not know, for example, whether, 
the average, citizens who once had twelfth-grade course 
problems democracy participated high-school athlet- 
ics vote more intelligently are better parents than those who 
did not have these experiences. 

teachers have live and work faith. But need 
not blind dogmatic faith. There are number things 
can and should make our faith well founded. 

the first place, can enlarge our concept what 
pupil” is. can, our thinking and acting, make this 
term synonymous with “good citizen” the school and com- 
munity. This means that shall judge our success not merely 
the marks our students make mastering the subject-matter 
courses but all aspects their development shown 
their behavior and out school. safe assumption 


[Continued page 


READINGS 


Elementary Arithmetic: Meaning and Prac- 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1947. pp. 

This book arithmetic. not book the philosophy, the psychology, 
the pedagogy arithmetic. Its aim encourage scholarship the subject itself. 
differs from arithmetic for children chiefly the fact that addressed more 
mature minds. For example, the rationale the successive topics presented more fre- 
quently and more fully than would possible with children. The object help the 
student not merely develop (or regain) facility computing but also attain 
measure insight into the meaning and significance what does. 


The content primarily for those who are preparing teach the elementary 


school and who, since arithmetic part every course, will undoubtedly called 
upon exercise classroom leadership that subject. Nevertheless, the material 
not merely review “refresher” course. seeks also stimulate students 
degree scholarship which children cannot expected attain. The object point 


the way wider and more generous margin mastery for teachers elementary 
arithmetic (page iii). 


The preceding paragraphs are quoted from the Preface. The author has 
succeeded admirably accomplishing what set out do. The book 
gold mine information collected from wide variety sources this 
country and abroad. makes available teachers just what many them, 
especially the better ones, will welcome. The book tells what arithmetic is— 
what means; also presents rich background historical information. 

There are twenty chapters. They deal with numbers and number con- 
cepts; the fundamental operations with whole numbers, common fractions, 
and decimal fractions; percentage and its uses; measurement; graphs; men- 
suration; the metric system; and the elements algebra. 

suggested the quotation from the Preface, the treatment topics 
and subtopics goes considerably beyond what would ordinarily taught 
elementary-school classroom. the book provides for teachers 
opportunity broaden and deepen their scholarship arithmetic. The care- 
ful study this book should extremely valuable educational experience 
for most elementary teachers and for prospective teachers. 

careful reading Mr. Buckingham’s book will require considerable 
time. There are 735 pages text and the format provides for lines, 
picas length, the page. Furthermore, there are many practice tests and 


other exercises do. These can skipped, sure, but only those who 


feel sure themselves with respect the subject-matter covered should fail 
the examples and problems. There are more than eight thousand exer- 
cises this book. 

review which would describe adequately the contents this book 
would require far more space than review dare occupy. The reviewer can 
merely urge that readers get the book and see for themselves how good is. 
Those already interested arithmetic will delighted with the contents. 
Those not interested may expect become interested they will but take 
seriously the admonition read with care and deliberation and work 
painstakingly through the exercises. 
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This book well written and expertly edited. The style clear and 
concise and the English good. many writers the field education 
use and such interchangeably, say times larger than when they mean 
times large as, say multiply times instead multiply by, use per cent and 
percentage interchangeably, and say divide into and goes into, that 
pleasure read book which such slips not occur. The style clean 
well clear. 

well-prepared index nine pages will greatly facilitate the use the 
book for reference purposes after one has finished reading it. The reviewer 
has read the book from beginning end and proud add his 
library. will refer frequently the future. 

BULLETIN review book written the man who founded 
the and served its editor for several years. the opinion 
the reviewer, Elementary Arithmetic the most significant the many con- 
tributions educational literature which have been made its author. 

Morton 


Magic. Ames, lowa: lowa State College Press, 1946. pp. 

The results objective study the contributions each the 
forty-eight states America’s magic—universal education—including data 
related interstate migration and the problem educating the Negro, sup- 
port effectively plea for federal aid for education. States are rated these 
criteria: educational accomplishment; ability finance education; accomplish- 
ment relationship ability; degree effort exerted; efficiency educa- 
tional effort; and educational level adult population. The outcome, startling 
those who are accustomed think terms educational expenditures, 
finds, for example, Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska, none which ranks above 
twenty-eighth with respect ability, among the first five states when ranked 
terms total performance. Delaware, Rhode Island, and Maryland, all 
which stand among the twelve highest states ability, fall among 
the five lowest. 

Some the proposals for the improvement universal education—that 
leaders and creative thinkers educated separate “boarding schools,” that 
the less promising intellectually given vocational education from the sixth 
grade on, that girls (apparently ineligible for leadership and thinking 
prepared largely for motherhood—are incongruous with the conception 


democratic education accepted many America. 
STILEs 


Prior. Crippled Children American Education: 1939- 
1942. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 
144 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Edu- 
cation, No. 913). 

this book one finds general treatment the problems all types 
crippled children all parts the country. This material presented 
from the viewpoint author who has the technical and practical back- 
ground necessary present the whole picture the field special education. 
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The author discusses crippled children with respect number, types 
disability, age, sex, race, and potentialities for learning, well special serv- 
ices for them, such transportation, physical therapy, and education. She 
calls attention the difficulties diagnosis and classification, from both the 
physical and intellectual viewpoint. The term “crippled children” 
some states narrowly used apply only the orthopedically handicapped, 
while others used include the cardiopathic and otherwise handi- 
capped. some localities the program special education available all 
crippled children regardless intelligence level, while others serves 
only those with intelligence quotients above specified level. 

Mrs. Mackie discusses the problem meeting the educational needs 
individual crippled children. She reports the extent which the curriculum 
for these children follows the regular school curriculum. Her book for all 
persons interested crippled children; but the implications she draws for 
improving and expanding special education, and her suggestions for further 
study (found Chapter VIII), are particular importance for professional 


Becx, Men Who Our Universities. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1947. 229 pp. 

this volume the author has, first, surveyed the literature dealing with 
the composition governing boards higher education; second, analyzed 
the status the members governing boards the universities the 
United States that are members the Association American Universities; 
and, third, discussed some length the pros and cons various proposals 
for membership such governing boards leading conclusion repre- 
sentation such bodies. 

analysis the status 734 members the governing boards the 
universities studied revealed that membership was drawn mostly from the 
ranks industrial leaders and professional workers (47 and per cent, 
respectively), whereas less than per cent were farmers, engineers, teachers, 
physicians, authors, respectively; per cent were under forty, but per 
cent were over sixty, and per cent over seventy; men made per cent 
the membership; per cent lived cities; board members the main 
were wealthy individuals. 

The chapter entitled “Concluding Comment” very interesting 
analysis the problem, with the advantages and disadvantages various mem- 
bership plans candidly revealed. The author feels, but does not attempt 
prove, that the decisions board members are seriously influenced their 
social and economic status and their age. points out five basic short- 
comings the boards studied. These are: First, “the almost total lack 
among these trustees background and experience teaching, research, and 
educational administration—processes that constitute central core higher 
education.” Second, the apparent lack knowledge many the subject- 


matter fields higher education. Third, the lack contact with the under- 
privileged. Fourth, “the unsuitable habits mind and thought with which 
business leaders approach the task determining policies higher education.” 
Fifth, the bias business and wealth which will influence this group. 
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especially disturbed over the lack representation from agriculture, wage 
earners, faculty members, alumni, and students. proposes equal represen- 
tation all the areas mentioned. would have least one woman 
each governing board. 

There are many cogent arguments against proportionate representation 
specific segments society upon governing boards educational institu- 
tions; the other hand, the author clearly points out the undesirability 
one class group heavily dominating the management higher education. 
Whether not agrees with the author’s recommendation, the student 
higher education will find this book worthy his thoughtful attention. 

ANDERSON 


Haas, B., Packer, Harry Preparation and Use Visual 
Aids. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1946. pp. 

This book was designed textbook for teacher-education classes, indus- 
trial-training courses, and the like. Because the book intended for long- 
range educational programs, the philosophy education indicated pre- 
scribed practices assumes significance. The reviewer disturbed the 
mechanistic approach which permeates the volume. 

The field visual aids comprehensively covered. chapter devoted 
consideration each major type aid. Directions for producing each 
visual aid are presented simply and sufficient detail easily followed. 
Examples cited, both visual aids process production and their utili- 
zation, are confined almost exclusively the retail-merchandising field. 
Procedures for utilization are stereotyped rather than suggestive. The book 
illustrated with photographs and line drawings. 

This book might serve any group well reference for use the 
production visual contains extensive list sources. For some, 
will meet the requirements textbook. However, for educators who 
seek guidance utilizing visual aids for the purpose enabling learners 
develop personality, insight, and intellectual integrity, offers little help. 

WILLIAMS 


Mary Status the Beginning Calculus Students 
Pre-Calculus College New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. pp. 

The high-school mathematics teacher’s face has frequently been reddened 
studies which seemed show that the typical college Freshman possessed 
inadequate preparation mathematics. indeed novelty, not total 
surprise, that not even majors mathematics and related fields, 
the beginning course calculus, have acquired the fundamentals col- 
lege algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry, all college courses. Such 
was the finding this study made two New York City colleges. two- 
hour test items, follow-up conferences, and the written comments 
the students tested led the conclusion “that are faced with situation 
the teaching pre-calculus college mathematics that needs correction.” 
The author believes that the same condition would found other colleges. 

improve the teaching situation, proposed that more emphasis 
placed the “meanings terms, concepts, and the logical bases defini- 
tions,” the relatedness topics from individual courses mathematics, precise 
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reading and speaking, testing for understanding instead technique alone, 
overviews and reviews, and special programs for majors mathematics. 
these measures not “work,” either more time for the three pre-calculus 
courses the creation special course emphasizing basic concepts and 
understandings recommended. 

noteworthy that the elimination certain topics was not considered 
possibility. fact, change the organization the present content 
the three courses was judged practical. seems this reviewer that more 
radical measures than those suggested will necessary the situation 
remedied. The Mathematical Association America, through its journal, 
The American Mathematical Monthly, could well afford lead open 


discussion the problem presented Miss Boeker. 


Brown, Francis Educational Sociology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. pp. 

This book has been written textbook for college Freshmen 
Sophomores who are interested the application sociological principles 
problems education. Education considered practically synonymous 
with socialization. 

The scheme the presentation follows: Part One called “Why Edu- 
cational Sociology!” presents findings and approaches biology, psychology, 
cultural anthropology, and sociology with reference their studies human 
behavior. The emphasis this basis upon the social interactional approach 
the frame reference most fruitful for examining “the whole process 
education, including subject-matter and activities, method, school organiza- 
tion and 

Part Two, “Individual-Group Interaction,” the author attempts 
clarify such basic sociological understandings “the meaning and significance 
culture, the group associations, and the social nature education.” 

Part Three, “Agencies Person-Group Interaction,” devoted 
analyses specific social institutions terms social interaction. 

Part Four, “Outcomes Individual-Group Interaction,” appraisal 
the interaction process through four aspects education: health, 
vocational proficiency, purposeful living and social attitudes.” concluding 
section deals with look the the school social planning and control. 

The book readable and up-to-date but brief and elementary. Classes 
which have had introductory work sociology doubtless will find useful 
source book. any case, will need considerable supplementation. 


FLoRENCE GREENHOE 


Well-Founded Faith 


from page 
that being “good pupil” this broader sense correlates much 


more highly with good adult citizenship than does school suc- 
cess the narrower sense. This means that shall use wide 
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variety means securing information about our pupils: 
written tests, observation behavior many kinds situa- 
tion, conferences with parents, co-operation with leaders 
youth organizations, and on. means the keeping much 
more complete personnel records, including anecdotal materials. 

the second place, can work much harder the job 
ascertaining the educational effectiveness (in terms the 
broad concept “good pupil”) what and the 
closely related job improving our procedures. Much prog- 
ress has been made recent decades developing better eval- 
uative procedures and improving the effectiveness school 
programs, but great deal remains done. Too much 
our school work still based tradition rather than care- 
fully determined pupil needs. This implies great need for 
educational research, much done school staffs their 
own situations, and much specialized workers more formal 
and ambitious studies. implies also willingness—nay, 
eagerness—to discard modify our practices the light 
research findings. 

the third place, members the profession, can 
demand and support long-range studies show factual terms 
the relationship between school experience and success adult 
citizens. While some studies, notably the State University 
Iowa, have been carried this field, much more remains 
done. 

must not only show, but also ground, our faith our 


works. 


The Influence Previous Knowledge 
Reading Ability 


[Continued from page 


ing skills directly; but must, addition, supply back- 
ground for the reading become meaningful. must use 
all forms experience make the printed page real for the 
pupil. Field trips, radio programs, movies, and plays are some 
the more direct forms experience that can tap order 
make the small black marks white paper have meaning. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 
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